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SWftMl VIVEKkNfcHDft. 

HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

REAT souls, that lead us out of 
‘ the encircling gloom ’ into the 
promised land are not accident- 
ally born. They conie at a time when 
the world is waiting for them in 
eager and anxious expectation. ' At 
the time when Vivekananda was 
born, India was waiting' in utter 
agony of spirit for a prophet • of his 
eminence. During the numerous 
trials that she had to undergo, slie 
had lost touch with those noble 
spiritual ideals the pursuit of which 
"ave her that rare combination of 
auty and power which even now 
.cites the wonder of the world. The 
v/rown of material and poi.,-,icar pre- 
eminence had been plucked from lier 
-hining brow by rude' and ' pitiless 
nds. Her house had become divi- 
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ded against itself, and darkness and 
dissensions had usurped the fair 
seats of light and of love. False pro- 
phets had risen and deluded her chil- 
dren with sophisms and erroneous 
doctrines. And she had lived through 
the desolate centuries not with that 
radiant loveliness and royal' grace of 
hearing that distinguished her of old, 
hut with howed head and diminished 
hloom. It was at this critical period 
of India’s history, there was horn 
that great saint, Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. He lived the life that 
the Rishis had lived in ancient days, 
and thought once more in deathless 
words, the golden truths that are en- 
shrined in our scriptures. His be- 
loved disciple, Swami Vivekananda, 
hore aloft the torch so lit hy Sri 
Ramakrishna to the ends of the 
' earth, and shed the light of spiritual 
knowledge over the whole world. 

EARLY LIFE. 

. He was horn on the 9th January, 
1862, in one of the oldest Kayastha 
families, known as the Datta family 
of Simoolia. His grandfather, who. 
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it is said, resembled him in appear- 
ance became a Sminyasm in the 
evening of his life. His father was 
Vishwanatha. Datta, an Attorney- 
at-Law practising in the Calcutta 
High Court. His mother who died 
but recently was a remarkable 
lady, having had such an excel- 
lent faculty’ of memory that she 
could reproduce any song after 
hearing it only once. During child- 
hood he used to be called Vireshwara, 
because he was born after a long and 
devoted w’orship of Siva at Benares. 
His name was changed, to Norendra 
Kath when he entered school. Even 
during youth he showed that won- 
derful memory, that burning love for 
the lowly and the oppressed, that 
passion for holiness and spirituality 
that distinguished his later career. 
As he grew into manhood, he became 
a close student of English Philo- 
sophy. and while he was at College, 
he sent, to Herbert Spencer a criti- 
cism of Spencei’’s philosophic doc- 
trines. Spencer was very much 
struck with the performance, and 
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encouraged him in his inquiry after 
truth. During his collegiate career, 
the study of Western philosophy led 
him into agnosticism. Soon after hq 
left College, he came under the in- 
fluence of Brahmoism. But when 
he found that the shining lights of 
Brahmoism had no real spiritual 
experiences, he gave up 'his conec- 
tion with that religion. This was a 
period of acute spiritual suffering for 
him, for he yearned to have a glimpse 
of the shining countenance of Truth 
and yearned in vain. He went to 
the teachers of the various faiths 
and asked them if they had realised^' 
the spiritual truths they taught and 
invariably got a negative answer. 
He was eagerly, looking for a teacher 
who would resolve his dpufets and 
lead him on to a full realisation of 
the truths of the spirit. 

DISCIPLESHIP. 

He had now pdssed the B. A. 
De^ee Examination of the Calcutta 
University, and was preparing him- 
self for becoming a lawyer. At this 
time, an uncle of his, who was a 
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•disciple of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa, took him to that great saint. 
Rorendra went to the saint in an 
utterly sceptical frame of mind. Sri 
Ramakrishna at once recognised him 
•as the man for whom he had waited, 
so long, and who was destined to 
rouse India from her sleep of ages. 
The first interview between them is 
u,ffecting to a degi*ee. Sri Ram^- 
krishna asked him if he couljd-'sing 
religious songs. ' Rorendra said yes, 
and sang two or three songs in his 
glorious voice. Sri Ramakrishna 
was so moved by them that he sat 
for some time rapt in ecstatic con- 
templation of God. Norendra at last 
took leave of him, promising that he 
would come alone .some other day. 
Finally, he became the inseparable 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. It was 
at that great sage’s feet that he 
learnt the great truths to which he 
afterwards gave expression in words 
of imperishable beauty. 

T^CAVELS. 

• Wlien Sri Ramakrishna passed 
away on the 16th August, 1886, his 
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disciples resolved to tread in the lioly 
path which he had trod, and give up 
the worldly life altogether. There 
were considerable trials before them; 
their relations and friends were dis- 
•snading them from sacrificing their 
lives at the altar of truth. But they 
had already devoted themselves to 
the cause of India and Hinduism. 
They exchanged their worldly careers 
for the beggar’s bowl ; their contem- 
plation of the life of their master 
upbore them and kept them true to 
their ideal. Some time afterwards 
Swami Viyekananda wanted to medi- 
tate in solitude, and went alone to 
the Father of mountains. He lived 
there for six years, and attained that 
luminous spiritual perception which 
distinguished him from other men. 
During that period he went to Ti- 
bet and studied Buddhism there. 
Then he came down from the heights 
into the world of men and travelled 
all over India. He went to Edietri, 
where the Maharajah became his 
disciple. Then he went along the 
west coast, as far south as Trivau- 
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drum, and from there he went to. 
Madras. Wherever he went he 
extorted admiration, and succeeded' 
in making young India alive to the 
glory of her past. At this time the 
Parliament of Rehgiohs was held at 
Chicago. Some people in the Madras 
Presidency thought that it wpuld be 
a very good thing if Swami Viveka- 
nanda could be sent over to America 
to represent Hinduism. He was 
delighted at the opporttJnity offered 
to him of showing his love for his 
Motherland, and revealing to the 
West the beauty of the Hindu reli- 
gion. 'Funds were subscribed and’he_ 
•went to America via Japan. - 
THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 

When he went to Chicago, his 
little stock of money had run out and- 
he was for a while on the brink of 
starvation. One day when he was 
disconsolately walking about the 
streets of a village near Boston, an 
old lady who was struck with his 
appearance and costume, accosted 
him and ask'ed him his business. 
Learning from him who he was, she 
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'asked him to dinner intending to 
afford a pleasant surprise to her 
friends by exhibiting this curious 
specimen of Eastern humanity. But 
they found that the specimen exhi- 
bited a high order of intelligence and 
a sweetness of manner that ' were 
blit rarely met with even in the 
centres of Western civilisation. , They 
could not understand his philosophic 
expositions and so invited a professor 
of philosophy to meet him. He met 
the Swami and recognised his merit. 
He introduced him to Dr. Barrows, 
the President of the Parliament of 
Religions, and the latter put him 
down as the representative of Hindu- 
ism in the Parliament. His opening 
speech brought him instantaneous 
fame, and he became at once the 
central figure of the Parliament. 
Wlien he read his epoch-making 
paper on Hinduism, it was received 
with a storm of applause. The Neio 
York Critique said : 

He is an orator by divine right, and his strong, 
intelligent face in its picturesque setting of yellow 
and orange was hardly less interesting than those 
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earnest words and the rich, rhythmical utterance 
he gave them. 

The New York Herald said : 

Yivekananda is uiidonbteiliy the greatest figure 
in the Parliament of Peligions. After hearing 
him we feel how foolish it is to send missionaries 
to this learned nation. 

'^‘The most learned societies in the 
land vied with one another in honour- 
ing him with invitations to lecture 
before them.” Before the first year 
of his stay in America was over he 
had two American disciples, Madam 
Louise who became Swami Abhaya- 
nanda and Mr. Sandsberg, who 
became Swami Kripanancla. He 
lectured in yarious places, and made 
Yedantisra popular in America. 

ENGLAND. 

From America he went over to 
England and stayed three . months 
there. He held many classes and 
gave lectures'in various places. An 
English newspaper said : 

All sorts and conditions of men are to be found 
in London, hut the gr^at city contains ' just now 
none more remarkable than the philosopher, who 
represented the Hindu Keligion at the Parliament 
of Heligions held in Chicago. 
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He made tlie acquaintance of Pro- 
fessor Max Muller, and induced him 
to publish the life and sayings of Sri 
E-amakrishna. Miss Margaret Noble, 
who is now known as Sister. Nivedita, 
became one of his most devoted dis-, 
ciples. Another disciple was the late 
J. J. Goowin, who accompanied his 
master wherever he went. ,A third 
was the late Captain Sevier, who 
helped in founding the Advaii^ Ash- 
rama at Mayavati in^the Himalayas. 

RETURN TO INDIA. 

On the 16th December, 1896, Swami 
Vivekananda, with a handful of En- 
glish disciples, started for his Mother- 
land. He lainded at Colombo, and, 
from there, his journey to Almora 
was a brilliant triumphal progress. 
His brethren received him with open 
arms and gave him a magnificent 
reception. At every halting place 
he was surrounded by the leaders of 
the Hindu community and idolised 
by them. With untiring energy he 
delivered address after address, evok- 
ing enthusiasm for the noble religion 
of the Vedanta. His health was 
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affected by the continuous strain to 
which he had been subjected ever 
since he left India. He retired from 
the platform for some time, and 
devoted himself to the consolidation 
of the work he had set himself to do. 
He established two monasteries for 
training Brahmacharins, one about 
six miles north of Calcutta, and the 
other in the Himalayas. . He orga- 
nised the Ramakrishna Mission, and 
settled the lines on which it was to 
work for the betterment of the people 
of the' land. He also started the 
Ramakrishna Mission Relief Works 
at various places, during the famine 
of 1897. Under such continued exer- 
tion his health gave way, and medi- 
cal experts advised a short residence 
in England and America. He went 
to England, and from there to 
America. After a short stay at 
California, his health improved, and 
he again took up platform work. He 
established a Vedanta Society and 
an Ashrama called ‘Shanti Ashrama’ 
in San Francisco which are now in a 
flourishing condition. In New York^ 
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he accepted an invitation to attend 
the Congress of Religions to be held 
in Paris in 1900. He delivered ad- 
dresses on Hindu philosophy in 
French. From there he returned to 
•India, with his health utterly shat- 
tered. But his fiery nature could 
not brook the dictates of doctors, and 
as soon as he saw work to do, he 
would be restless till it was done. 
He started the Ramakrishna Sheva- 
•shrama for helping Sadhus. Another 
Ashrama was opened at Benares for 
teaching Brahmacharya to the young 
men of India. He started also a 
Training Home for students, called 
the ‘ Ramakrishna Patasala.’ He 
established also the Ramakrishna 
Home of Service at Benares to re- 
lieve the distress of the poor and the 
helpless. At this time some leading 
Japanese came to invite him to attend 
the Religious Congress to be held 
there, as Japan was in great need of 
•a religious awakening. But his 
health still continued to be uncer- 
tain, and so the visit was put off. On 
the 9th July, 1902, he became very 
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meditative. He was then in good 
health. He held a class during the 
day on Panini’s Grammar, and in 
the afternoon discoursed upon the 
Vedas. He then went out on a walk, 
and returned. In the evening he- 
again sat in meditation. At about nine- 
o’ clock he went »into Mahasamadhi, 
and passed away from the world of' 
men. 

VIVEKANANDA.THE MAN. 

It will now be proper to under-, 
stand what it was that made him 
wield such extraordinary influence 
over men, what brought him at cttie- 
bound to the front rank of teachers 
and kept under a lasting spell the 
minds of those who had the rare- 
good fortune of meeting him arid 
learning from him the truths that lie 
hidden in Hindu scriptures. It is 
always difficult to find out the- 
elements that go to make 'up what 
is generally known as personality. 
But in his case certain traits stood 
out clear and distinct, and contri-- 
buted to his influence over his 
brethren. First and foremost he had 
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those noble characteristics which 
have always distinguished the gi-eat- 
est religious leaders — love and ten- 
derness. towards all things, and a 
deep over-mastering desire to make 
the whole world participate in the 
life of the spirit and its perfect bliss. 
Not inconsistent with this was his 
passionate adoration for India, and a 
burning eagerness to restore her to 
her ancient supremacy in the realm 
of. religion. Another characteristic 
was his thorough hatred of shams, his 
desire to let the daylight of reason 
stream over all things, and his wish 
to reject all things that had no justi- 
fication in reason. He was utterly 
fearless in his exposure of national 
defects, and denounced in deathless 
words superstitious clinging to forms 
that had long survived their useful- 
ness. He was always sanguine, 
always confident of the final triumph 
of truth. His courtesy and affability 
were also marvellous. To these 
moral traits, he added intellectual 
gifts of a high order. He had 
wonderful versatility ; he was an 
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orator of the highest t^e ; his style 
was unique for its union of simpli- 
city and force : he was a master of 
many languages ; he was one of the 
most learned men of his time ; he 
was a great musician, and also wrote 
fine poems in his mother tongue ; 
and his conversational powers were 
of the highest order. When to these 
characteristics, he added a striking 
presence, a face lit up by a piiir of 
shining eyes, and a voice that had 
a richness and musical quality sel- 
dom seen among men, we can under- 
stand in some measure the wonder- 
ful charin of his personality. 

SOME ASPECTS OF HIS GENIUS 

Before dealing with his teachings, 
we should consider certain aspects of 
his genius. As a thinker, he poss- 
essed two gi’eat virtues. He evinced 
great speculative boldness, and fol- 
lowed in the wake of reason without 
shrinking or fear. Also, he tried to 
appreciate the conclusions of thought 
in other countries, and attempted to 
make a new synthesis in which all 
truths could find their propei* place. 
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His method as a thinker was the me- 
' thod that had always been adopted 
in India, the method of introspection 
and self-analysis. What success he 
achieved as a thinker, we shall con- 
sider later on. Another aspect of his 
genius was his poetic gift. His was 
a poet’s soul, to which the world 
had messages -unknown to the ordi- 
nary man, and which revealed them 
in words of imperishable loveliness. 
He wrote very few poems. But his 
great poetic gift finds its best expres- 
sion in the wonderfully imaginative 
passages that illumine his writings. 
As a writer he displayed a mastery 
of a clear, simple, and forcible style, 
an' erudition that was but rarely 
equalled even by the best Western 
savants. The beauty of his letters 
is also well-known. Many of his 
friends will realise what a balm his 
letters were to their suffering souls. 
As an orator — ^and it is as an orator 
that he will be longest remembered 
— ^his chief ^ characteristics were a 
passionate enthusiasm for noble 
-causes, and energy and felicity of 
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utterance. He never prepared hi& 
speeches. The stream of his eloqu- 
ence came from his heart, and the 
spontaneity of his speeches enhanced 
their effect. It was this unique 
combination of various excellences 
that gave such currency to his gi-eat 
teachings, and made them powerful 
agencies in the building up of a new 
India which will be the spiritual 
leader of humanit5»- in the future as 
she was in the past. 

MESSAGE TO INDIA. 

What were his services to India, 
and what was the special mission 
that he was charged to deliver to 
India ? He vindicated her position 
as the leader of the nations in the 
realm of thought and religion. — The 
Neio York Herald said : 

Vivekannnda is undoubtedly tbo greatest figure 
in tbe Parliament of Beligions. After licnring 
him nvo fool how foolish it is to send missionaries 
to this learned nation. 

The great message which he de- 
livered to India was that the mission 
of India was to teach spirituality to 
the world, that the true sign of life 
2 
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is expansion and we must bring 
into existence a new aggi’essive 
Hinduism, a dynamical religion, 
whose votaries will go the ends of 
the earth and spiritualise the world, 
that to effect this object we must get 
rid of qur unmanliness, care for the 
spirit rather than for the letter, and 
have once again that passion for the 
life of the spirit that distinguished 
the India of the past. In answer to 
a question by an interviewer about 
the distinguishing feature of his' 
movement, he said : 

Aggression. Aggression in a religious sense 
only. Other sects and parties have, carried spirit- 
uality all over India, but since the days of Buddha 
we have been the first to break bonds and try to 
flood the world with missionary zeal. 

He next beautifully describes his 
method : 

Our method is very easily described. It simply 
consists in re-asserting the national life. Buddha 
preached renunciation. India heard, and in six 
centuries she reached her greatest height. The 
secret is there. The national ideals of India are 
vemindaiion and service. Intensify her in those 
channels, and the rest will take care of itself. 
The banner of the spiritual cannot be raised too 
high in this country. In it alone is salvation. 
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He held that with an increasing 
realisation of the truth of the doc- 
trine of the Atman must come 
strength and union, and taught the 
need for manliness and corporate life 
^\’ith the full conviction that if 
Indians would only retain their 
spirituality, and be manly and unit- 
ed, they would be able to take their 
proper place in the scale of nations. 

MESSAGE TO THE WEST. 

The task he set himself was the 
harmonisation of the East and the 
West, and the bringing into existence 
of that higher Aryan tj’-pe, which 
will be the result of the interaction 
of Eastern and Western ideals. To 
the West, his special message was 
that materialism can never perma- 
nently satisfy the soul of man, that 
there is a nobler quest than the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, or the acqui- 
sition of an extensive empire, that 
religion and science are in essential 
harmony, and that man can best 
achieve the object of his existence 
only by living a spiritual life. He 
taught them to give up the silly 
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notion that man was a sinner, and 
to think that man was essentially 
divine. He denounced bigotry and 
taught universal toleration, and made 
the Western nations realise the 
harmony of religions. He made them 
give up the Christian dogma of cre- 
ation out of nothing and placed before 
them the Vedantic conception of 
evolution. 

HIS TEACHINGS. 

<» 

Every great man has after all to 
base his claim to the admiration of 
posterity on the volume of helpful 
thought that he gives to the world. 
Before considering Swami Yiveka- 
nanda’s teachings, it will be in place 
to consider briefly his position a& 
one of the Hindu religious leaders 
who have handed on in undimmed 
lustre from generation to genera- 
tion the lamp of truth lit by the 
sages of old, and as the disciple of 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa in 
particular. His position as a religi- 
ous teacher is best stated in his own 
eloquent words : 
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My teaching is my own interpretation of our 
ancient books, in the light which my master shed 
upon them. 1 claim no supernatural authority. 
Whatever in my teaching may appeal to the 
highest intelligence and ma^' be accepted by think- 
ing men, the adoption of that will be my reward. 
. . . Above all, I tench no authority proceeding 
from hidden beings speaking through visible 
agents, any more than I claim learning from 
hidden books or manuscripts. I am the exponent 
of no occult societiesj nor do I believe that good 
can come of such bodies. Truth stiinds on its 
own authority, and truth can * bear the light of 
day. 

He says in his Lecture on Cosmos: 

We do not pretend to throw now light on these 
alhabsorhing problems ; our proposal is to attempt 
to put before you the ancient, the hoary truth, 
in the language of modern times, to speak the 
thoughts of the ancients in the language of the 
moderns, to speak the thoughts of the angels in 
the language of poor humanity, so that men will 
understand it. 

Some of these new statements of 
-old truths are very beautiful and 
suggestive. He defined the Vedas 
as “the accumulated treasury of 
spiritual laws discovered by men in 
different times.” He defined des- 
tmction as ‘ the gross becoming fine,* 
that instinct is ‘involved reason,* 
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and stated that ‘ every evolution is 
preceded by an involution.’ Special 
mention should be made of his learn- 
ed and lucid papers on Reincarnation 
and the jFVeedom of tlie Soul; and 
his books on Raja Yoga, Bliakti 
Yoga, 'Gnana Yoga and Karma 
Yoga. The messages that he bore 
to the world from his master ^were 
the fruitful and valuable ideas' that 
religion is realisation, that the reli- 
gions were so many paths to reach 
the temple of truth, and that God 
should be realised as Mother. These 
truths he expressed in language 
which was remarkable for its com- 
bination of beauty and power, and 
won for them the loving api)roval of 
the world. 

HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORLD 
OF THOUGHT. 

We shall now consider his dis- 
tinctive contributions to the world 
of thought. One of the valuable ideas 
that he gave us is that the origin of 
religion should be found not in any 
theory of ghost-worship or ancestor- 
worship, but in ‘the struggle to 
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transcend the limitations of the 
senses,’ and that ‘man is man so 
long as he is struggling to rise above 
nature.’ 

Again, he pointed out that every 
religion consists of three parts — ^the 
philosophy and ideals of the religion,, 
.mythology, and ritual, and that 
though the last two varied in the 
various religions, there was an 
essential identity as regards the first. 

The religions of fchc world are not contradic- 
tory or antagonistic ; they are but various phases 
of one eternal religion. One Infinite Eoligion 
existed all through eternity and will over exist, 
and this Eeiigion is expressing itself in various 
countries, in various w.ays : therefore, we must 
respect all religions, and wo must try to accept 
them all ns far ns wo can. ... To learn this 
central secret that the truth may bo one and yet 
many at the same time, that we may have different 
visions of tho same truth from different stand- 
points, is exactly what must be done. Then, 
instead of antagonism to any one, we shall have 
infinite sympathy with all. 

At the same time, he taught that 
universal religion ought to embrace 
different types of minds and methods. 
It ought to find a place for the three 
types of humanity — ^the worker, the 
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■thinker, and the man of devotion. 
It was on this ground that he main- 
tained that the Vedanta had the 
hest claim to be recognised as the 
Universal Religion. He says : 

All the other religions of the woi'ld are includ- 
ed in the nameless, limitless, eternal Vedic 
Beligion. 

Again he says in his Bhakhti 
Yoga : 

Every sect of every religion presents only one 
ideal of its own to mankind, but the eternal 
Vedantic religion opens to mankind an infinite 
number of doors for ingress into the inner shrine 
•of Divinity, and places before humanity an almost 
inexhaustible array of ideals, there being in each 
•of them a manifestation of the eternal one. 

Again he taught the Dualistic, 
Vishishtadwaitic, and Adwaitic 
schools of thought are not in conflict 
with each other, as they had been 
long supposed to be. He showed 
how the monistic conception is the 
fulfilment of the other conceptions. 
He says : 

Just as in the case of the six darsanas of ours 
wo find they are a gradual unfolding of the grand 
principles, the music beginning in the soft low 
notes, and ending in the triumphant blast of the 
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Adwaitn, so also in these three systems we find 
the gradual working up of the human mind to- 
wards higher and higher ideals, till everything is 
merged in the wonderful unity that is reached in 
the Adwaita system. 

Our solution is tlmt.the Adwaita is not antago- 
nistic to the dualistic. We say the latter is only 
one of three steps. Beligion always takes three 
steps. The first is dualism. Then man gets to a 
higher state, partial non-dualism. And at Inst ho 
finds he is one with the universe. Therefore tho 
three do not contradict, but fulfil. 

Again, he proved the hollowness of 
the theory that the Vedanta has no 
^ satisfactory basis of morality. He 
said r 

The infinite oncne.‘ss of soul i.s tlie efernul sanc- 
tion of all morality. 

This oneness is the rationale of 
all ethics and all spirituality. He 
said also : 

Every time that your heart goes out tow.ards 
the world, you are n true Vedantist, only you do 
not know it. You are moral without knowing 
why ; and tho Vedanta is tho philosophy which 
analysed and taught man to bo moral consciously. 
It is tho essence of all religions. 

Another teaching of his was that 
the Vedanta is neither pessimistic 
nor optimistic. He says in his Ma^ 
o.nd Illmion : 
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Thus the Vedanta philosophy is neither opti- 
mistic nor pessimistic. It preaches both of these, 
and takes things ns they are. This world is a 
mixture of good and ovil, happiness and misery ; 
increase the one, and the other must increase 
with it. There will never bo a good world, because 
the very idea is a contradiction in terms ; nor 
can there be a bad world. At the same time it 
finds out one great secret by this analysis, and it 
is this, that good and bad are not two cut and 
dried, separate existences. There is not one thing 
in this world of ours which 3’ou can label ns good 
and good alone, and there is not one thing in this 
world of ours which you can label as bad, and bad 
alone. The Vedanta saj's, there must come a 
time when we wall look back and laugh at those 
ideals of ours which made us afraid of giving up 
our individuality. 

He also told us that religion is not 
a mere matter of belief, but is reali- 
sation. He says : 

The Vedas tench three things ; this self is first 
to be heard, then to be reasoned, and then to be 
meditated. When a man first hears it he must 
reason on it, so that he does not believe it igno- 
r.antl3’, but knov\'ingl3' ; and after reasoning what 
he is, he must meditate upon it and then realise 
it ; and that is religion. Belief is no part of reli- 
gion. W 6 say religion is a superconscious state. 

Again, he gave a strhcingly origi- 
nal explanation of Maya. He says : 
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But the Maya of the Vedanta, in its last deve- 
loped form, is neither Idealism nor Realism, 
neither is it theory. It is a simple statement of 
facts, what we are and what we see all around us. 

He said in his Lecture on the 
Vedanta : 

This theory of Maya has been the most difficult 
to understand to all ages. Let me tell you that 
it is surely no theory, it is the combination of the- 
three ideas, Desa-Kala-Nimitta, Time, Space and 
Causation, — and which Time, Space and Causation 
have been further reduced into namarupa. It is 
again no theory, but a statement of facts. 

He was always unsparing in his 
analysis of the question, what is the 
cause of the illusion. He says : 

The question has been asked for the last three 
thousand years, and the only answer is, when the 
world is able to formulate a logical question, we 
will answer it. The question is contradictory. 
Oiir position is that the Absolute has become this 
relative only apparently, that the unconditioned 
has become the conditioned only in Maya. By 
the very admission of the unconditioned, we-ad- 
mit that the Absolute cannot be acted upon by 
anything else. Itlis uncaused, which means that- 
nothing outside itself can act upon it. First of 
all, if it is unconditioned, it cannot have been 
acted upon by anything else. In the uncondi- 
tioned there cannot be time, space, or causation. 
That granted, your question will be : What 

caused that which cannot be caused by anything- 
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-to be changed into this V’ Your question is only 
possible in the conditioned. But you take it out 
-of the conditioned, and want to ask it in the un- 
■conditioned. Only when, the unconditioned be- 
comes conditioned, and space, time, and causation 
'Come in, can the question.be asked. We can only 
.say ignorance makes the illusion. The question is 
impossible. Nothing can have worked in the 
Absolute. There was no cause. Not that we do 
not know, or that we are ignorant ; but it is above 
knowledge, and cannot be brought down to the 
-plane of knowledge. We can use the words “ I 
do not know ” in two senses. In one way they 
mean that we are lower than knowledge, and in 
the other way that the thing is above knowledge. 
The X rays have become known now. The very 
•causes of these are disputed, but we are sure that 
we shall know them. Here we can saj’ we do not 
know about the X rays. But .about the Absolute 
we cannot know. In the c.aBe of the X i-ays we 
•do not know, although it is within the range of 
knowledge ; only we do not know it yet. But, in 
the other case, it is so much beyond knowledge 
that it ceases to be a matter of knowing. “ By 
what means can the knower be known ? ” You 
are always yourself, and cannot objectify yourself. 
'This was one of the arguments used by our 
philosophers to prove immortality. If 1 try to 
think I am lying dead, what have I to imagine ? 
That I am standing and looking down at myself, at 
some dead body. So that I cannot objectify myself. 

We owe to him another valuable 
idea, viz., that the ideals and methods 
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of religion can bear daylight and the- 
searching examination of reasons and 
that mystery-mongering ought to be- 
shunned like the plague by every 
earnest seeker after truth. He says- 
in his introduction to Raja Yoga : 

The best guide in life is strength. ■ In religion, 
as in everything else,' discard everythin|f that 
weakens you, have nothing to do with it. All 
mystery-mongering weakens the human brain. 

He taught also that true spiritual 
progress cannot be made except with 
the help of a guru. He did not share 
in the opinion of those who hold that 
study of sacred books by itself can 
lead us to the desired goal. In his 
book on Bliakti Yoga he says : 

The soul can only receive impulses from another 
soul, and from nothing else. We may study 
boobs all our lives, we may become very intellec- 
tual ; but, in the end, we £nd that we have not 
developed at ajl- spiritually. It is not true that 
a high order of intellectual development goes hand' 
in hand with a proportionate development of 
the spiritual side in man. In studying books we 
are sometimes deluded into thinking that thereby 
we are being spiritually helped ; but, if, we analyse 
the effect of the study of books oh ourselves, we- 
shall find that, at the 'utmost, it is only our in- 
tellect that has derived profit ’from such studies,. ' 
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'but not our inner spirit. This insufficiency of 
books to quicken spiritual growth is the reason 
why although almost every one of us can speak 
most wonderfully on spiritual matters, when it 
comes to action and the living of a truly spiritual 
life, we find ourselves so awfully deficient. To 
quicken the spirit, the impulse musl come from 
another soul. 

He then proceeds to consider the 
necessary qualifications of the as- 
pirant and the teacher, and tlTis por- 
tion of the book is full of helpful and 
suggestive thought. 

Another great truth is that all 
human emotions are sacred, and that 
they are put to their right use when 
they are directed towards God. He 
says in his Bliakti Yoga : 

' In Jihakti Toga the central secret is, therefore, 
to know that the various passions and feelings and 
emotions in th'e human heart are not wrong in 
themselves ; only they have to be carefully con- 
trolled and given a higher and higher direction 
■until they attain the very highest condition of 
eslsellence. The highest direction is that which 
takes us to God ; every other direction is lower. 

Again, he made people realise that 
the momentous struggle of the future 
^was not a struggle for mastery among 
various religions, but a life-and-death 
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struggle between materialism and 
spiritualism. He says in his paper 
on Remcarnaiion : 

Tbo issuQ has to bo fought out bet^vocn tho ro* 
incnmntiooists trho hold that all cxpcrionccs nro 
stored up os tendencies in tho subject of thoso 
experiences, tho individual soul, and nro ti*i\ns- 
mitted by reincarnation of that unbroken indi- 
viduality', — and tbo materialists who hold that 
the brain is the subject of all actions and tho 
transmission through cells. 

Again, he gave to the world a clear 
and convincing explanation of Hindu 
idolatry. He showed that the Hindu 
worships not the stone but the Sup- 
reme being whom the image repre- 
sents, and that only the perfect men 
can afford to realise God as Saichil- 
anaiida. He says in his lecture on 
Blialdi: 

You arc all born idolaters, and idolatry is good 
because it is in tho constitution of human nature. 
Who can go beyond it ? Only’ tho perfect men, 
tho God-mon, The rest aro all idolaters. 

We .should now consider the ideas 
that he spread in regard to the social 
and material improvement of India. 
Here we are standing on debatable 
ground, and an unquestioning assent 
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cannot be accorded to all the views 
expressed by the Swami. But it 
must be remembered that his views 
are generally supported by weighty 
reasons and always deserve our res- 
pectful consideration. 

One great idea that he gave to the 
world was that every one was great 
in his own place, that every one 
should do his work and let others do 
their work, that confusion of duties 
should be avoided. He says ; 

Every man should take up his own ideal, and 
endeavour to accomplish it ; that is a surer way 
of progress than taking up other men’s ideas, 
which he can never hope to accomplish. 

To the Social Reformers he point- 
ed out that their ideal should be 
growth and expansion to fuller life 
along the lines laid down by the 
sages, and that their method ought 
to be conciliation and co-operation. 
He said : 

Vain it is to attempt the lines of action foreign 
societies have engrafted upon us. Impossible it 
is. Glory unto God that it is impossible, that 
we cannot be twisted and tortured into the shape 
of other nations. I do not condemn the institu- 
tions of other races j they ore good for them but 
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not for us. What is meat for them may bo 
poison for us,' This is tho first lesson to learn. 
With other sciences, other institutions and other 
traditions behind them, they have got their 
present systems. Wo with our traditions, with 
thousands of years of Karma behind us, naturally 
wo can only follow our own bent, X'un in our own 
groores, and that we shall have to do. 

He held that the only right prin- 
cixDle on which societies should 
act is to give the utmost liberty 
of thought and action, so long as it 
injures no one. He said in one of 
his letters : 

Jly idea is to bring to tho door of tho meanest, 
tho poorest tho noblo ideas that tho human rnco 
has developed both in and out of India, and lot 
them think for themselves. ‘ Whether there should 
bo caste or not, whether women should bo perfectly 
free or not does not concern me. Liberty of 
thought and action is tho only condition of life, of 
growth and well-being. WHiero it docs not exist 
tho many, tho race, tho nation tniiht go down. 
Caste or no caste, creed or no cj-eed, any man or 
class or caste or nation or institution which bars 
the power of free thought and action of an 
individual, so long as that power does not injure 
others, is devilish and must go down. 

On the question of caste he made 
ns leslise that the absolute destruc- 
tion of all caste distinctions would be 

3 
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impossible, and that the proper 
method was not to degrade the 
Brahmin, but to raise the lower 
clasess by throwing open to them the 
treasure-house of Indian thought. 
He says : 

From the time of the ITpanishnds down to the 
present day, nearly all our great teachers wanted 
to break through the bairiers of caste, i.e , caste 
in its degenerate state, not the original system. 
What little good 3'ou see in the present caste 
•clings to it from the original caste, which was the 
most glorious social institution. 

On the question of foreign travel, 
he spoke often and spoke with 
vehemence. 'He denounced the 
foolish notion that foreign travel is 
unshastraic and injurious to our 
spiritual welfare. He says : 

We cannot do without the world outside India. 
The moie you go out and travel among the 
nations of the world, the better for 3'ou and 
■country. 

Again : 

The sign of life is espansion ; we must go out, 
expand, show life, or degrade, fester, and die ; 
there is no other alternative. 

In one of his letters he wrote : 

Itadia’s doom was sealed the vrey day they 
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invented the word trdecha and stopped froth 
communion with others. 

As regards the bounds of Hindu- 
ism, the Swami was -strongly of 
opinion that we should receive back 
into Qur fold those who had gone out 
of it and were anxious to return, and 
that we should make provision in our 
fold for converts to Hinduism. This 
subject is recemng very little atten- 
tion, but, considering our present day 
social conditions, ' it will be well to 
find out soon a solution of the 
problem as it is likely to assume stu- 
pendous proportions at no distant 
date. 

The Swami held' decided views on 
the question of the improvement of 
Indian womanhood. He thought the 
present low position of woman was 
due to the influence of Buddhism, and 
that Indian women must be given 
leave to solve their problems. He 
said : 

They have many and grave problems, but none 
that are not to be solved by that magic word 
■* Education.’ The true education, however, is not 
yet conceived 'of among us. ... It may be^ 
pescribed as a developmen’t of faculty, notan 
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accumulation of words, or as a, training of 
individuals to fill rightly and efficiently. So shall 
we bring to the need of India great, fearlese 
women — women, worthy to continue the tradi- 
tions of Sangamita, Lila, Ahalya Bai) and Mira 
Bai, women fit to be the mothers of heroes, 
because they are pure and selfless and strong, 
with the strength that comes of touching the 
feet of God. 

With regard to education, he 
taught us that we must strive to 
take the education of youths into 
our own hands, and that we must 
realise the indispensableness of 
spiritual education. One of the 
noblest dreams of his life was to 
have a National University. Also, 
he said : 

1 look upon Beligion as the innermost care of 
education. Mind, I do not mean my own or any 
one else’s opinion about Beligion. I think the 
teacher should take the pupil’s starting point in 
this, as in other respects and. enable her to 
develop along her own line of least resistance. 

Upon the question of the elevation 
of the masses, he felt keenly. He 
thought that the most pressing of 
problems was the betternient of the 
masses, and deplored the fact that 
our activities were absorbed in other 
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pursuits. He says in one of his 
epistles : 

Eemember that the nation lives in the cottage. 
But alas 5 nobody ever did any thing for them. 
Our modern reformers are busy about widow 
re-marriage. Of course 1 am sympathiser 
in every reform, but the fate of a nation does n^ 
depend upon the number of husbands their, 
widows get, but upon the condition of the nuisses. 
Can you mise them ? Can you give them back 
their lost individuaUcy without making them 
lose their innate spiritual nature? Can you 
become an occidental of occidentals in your 
spirit of equality, freedom, work, and energy, 
and at the same time a Hindu to the very back- 
bone in religious culture and instincts ? 'This is to 
be done and we will do it. You are all bom to do 
it: Have faith in yourselves, great convictions 
are the mothers of great deeds. Onward for 
ever ! Sympathy for the poor, the down-trodden, 

bven unto death, this is our motto Keep 

the motto before you,' * elevation of the masses 
without injuring their religion.’ 

Upon the question of food, he was 
strongly in favour of meat-eating. 
Even expert medical opinion is 
divided as to the respective claims 
of a vegetarian diet and animal food. 
But the Swami was quite positive on 
the point. In one of his letters he 
says : 
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About vegetarian diet, I have to say this — 
first, my master was a vegetarian ; but if he was 
given meat ofiered to the Goddess, he used to 
hold it up to his head. The taking of life is 
undoubtedly sinful, but so long as through 
progress in Chemistry vegetable food is not made- 
suitable to the, human system, there is no other 
alternative but meat-eating. So long as man 
shall have to live an active life under circum- 
stances like the present, there is no other way 
except meat-eating. It is true that the Emperor 
Asuka saved the lives of millions of animals by 
the (threat of) the swoi-d, but is not the slavery 
of a thousand years moi*e dreadful than that? 
Taking the life of a few goats ns against the 
inability to protect the honour of one’s own wife 
and daughter from robbing hands — which of 
those is more sinful ? Let those belonging to the 
upper ten thousand, who do not eai'n their 
livelihood by manual labour, rather not take 
meat, but the forcing of vegetarianism upon 
those who have to earn their bread is one of the 
causes of the loss of national fieedom. Japan is 
an example of what good and nourishing food 
can do. 

He was strongly of opinion that 
our civilization is doomed unless the 
material condition of the country 
can be improved, and the poverty 
that is acting as a blight upon India 
is removed at once and for ever. He 
wrote in one of his epistles : 
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Their extreme poverty is one of the causes why 
the Chinese and the Indians have remained in a 
state of mummified civilisation. To an ordinary 
Hindu or Chinese every-day necessity is too; 
hideous to allow him to think of anything else. 

He was of opinion that this 
material betterment ought \to go 
hand in hand with the education 
of the masses, so that the improve- 
ment may be assured and stable. 
He thought that even the establish- 
ment of free schools would not solve 
the problem, as life Was hard for the 
poor, and young boys would prefer 
to be at their ploughs with their 
fathers rather than spend their time 
in school. 

« So, as he said, if the poor boy cannot come ta 
education, education must go to him.. There are 
thousands of single-minded, self-sacrificing 
Sannyasins in our own country, going from vil- 
lage to village, teaching religion. If a part of 
them can he organised as teachers also of secular 
things, they will go from place to place, from door 
to door, not only preaching but teaching also. 

Again : 

I see it before my eyes, a nation is advanced in ' 
proportion as education and intelligence spread 
among the masses. 
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CONCLUSION. 

S^uch was the life and such were 
the teachings of the great patriotic 
sage. It was a wise dispensation of 
Providence that, at a time when all 
,the higher inipulses in India were 
being overborne by materialistic 
tendencies, there were born two such 
saints as Sri Ramakrishna Param- 
hamsa and Swami Vivekananda. 
They have left a legacy of thought 
which it is our duty to use in the 
service of our beloved India. How 
much we shall be able to do, what 
measure of success will attend our 
efforts, we shall leave to God. It is 
our duty to walk in the path sc^ 
clearly shown by sages and prophets, 
to realise in our lives the truths that 
were taught by them in immortal 
words. And we feel sure that, if we 
are animated by the selflessness and 
spiritual fervour that exalted them 
as the leaders of humanity, we shall 
be able to achieve their dreams and 
Testore India to her legitimate place 
among the nations of the world., 
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Sri Xrishna and bis Message.* 

The greatest incident of the war was the mar- 
vellous poem of tlio Gita. I would advice 3’ou 
who haro not read that poem of the Gita to road 
it. There are quite a number of translations. 11; 
is the popular scripture of India. At tho samo 
time, I wish you onl}’ know how much it has 
influenced j’our own country. You all know about 
)’Our own Emerson : if )*ou want to know tho 
source of Emerson's inspiiation, that is this little 
book, tho Gita. Ho went to seo Carl^-lo, and 
•Carlj’lo made to him a present of tho book, artd 
that little book i.s responsible for all that Qpneord 
movement which is .still going on now. All tho 
broad movements in America, at tho samo time, 
originated there, in that Concord partj’. 

Now, tho contml figure of tho Gita is Krishna. 
A list ns 3’OU worship Jesus of Nnznroth ns God 
como down ns man, so tho Hindus worship many 
prophets ; tho3’ arc not content with one or two. 
Each sect has one ; and Krishna is one of them 

* From the loctnro on T/ie Mnhnbharata, Fogo 500, 

“ Speeches and Writings of Swami yivcknnnnda.” Re. 2. 
G. A. Nntesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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and Krishna perhaps has a larger number of fol- 
lowers in India than any other Incarnation of 
God. His followers hold that he was the most 
perfect of these prophets. Why? Because, they 
say, look at Buddha and look at the others : they 
were only monks, they had no sympathy for 
married people. How could they have ; but look 
at Knshna : Re was great as a son, as a king, as 
a father and all through his life he had that mar- 
vellous carrying out of what he preached. -His 
work was all incidental, all the time let the man 
he at rest, that was the idea. He says in the 
Gita — “He who in the midst of the greatest 
activity finds the sweetest pe.ace and in the midst 
of the greatest calmness is most active, he has 
known the secret of life.” And how he shows the 
way to do it by being non-attached : do every- 
thing but get not identified with anything ; you 
are the soul, all the time sepai’ate ; you are the 
witness. Do not stick to anything. Our misery 
comes not from work but by our getting attached 
to something. So, money, money is a great thing, 

‘ earn it,’ says Krishna, ‘ struggle hard to get 
money ; but don’t get attached to it ; you are not 
money ; money goes and comes — ^Wby love then a 
fleeting thing ? So with children, so with wife, 
husband, fame, everything : don’t get attached. 
There is only one attachment and that belongs to 
the Lord ; to none other. But work for them, 
love them, do good to them, sacrifice a hundred 
lives for them, but be never attached. His own 
life was exactly that. TTia first great work was 
the fight treated of in the Mahabbarata. Mind 
you, this book is several thousand 3’ears old and 
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some parts of his life are very similar to that of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; he was born of royal birth 
and how there was a tyrant king — called Elamsa, 
that there was a prophecy current that there will 
be born of such and such a family a prince who 
will be king. So, Kamsa ordered all the children 
to be massacred and bow the father and mother 
fled and he was born in a manger, and how the- 
light suddenly shone in the prison, and how the 
child spoke and said, “I am the Light of the "World, 
born for the good of the "World.” And there were 
other miraculous things and the father of the 
baby crossed the Jumna and left the baby with 
the shepherds. You find Ehishna symbolically 
represented with a few sheep, the great Shepherd 
as he is called: how the Kng ordered the murder 
of all the male children born and how Nxishna. 
came and how there things went on, how sages 
came and said that God himself was born — came 
to pay him homage. In other parts the similarity 
does not continue, but the beauty of it is he con- 
quered this tyrant and never got the throne. 
When it came to being a king, he says, “ I have 
nothing to do with that, I have done my duty 
and there it rests.” 



Sri Ramakrishua Paramahamsa.'^ 

The time was ripe (or one to be horn, the em- 
bodiment of both head and heart, the time was 
ripe for one to be born, who in one body would 
vhave the brilliant intellect of Sankara and the 
wonderfully expansive, infinite heart of Chait- 
anya, one who would see in every sect the same 
working, the same God, as well as see God in 
every being, one whose heart would weep for the 
poor, for the weak, for the outcast, for the 
>down-trodden, for every one in this world, inside 
India or outside India, and at the same time, 
whose grand brilliant intellect would conceive of 
such noble thoughts as would harmonise all 
•conflicting sects, not only in India but outside of 
India; and bring a marvellous harmony, the 
universal religion of head and heart into existence 
and such a man was born and I had the good 
fortune to sit under his feet for years. The 
time was ripe, it was necessary that such a man 
should be born, and he came, and the most 
wonderful pkrt of it w.as that his life’s work was 
just near a city which was full of western 
thoughts, which had run mad after these occident- 
al ideas, a city which had become more 
Europeanised than any other city in India. 
'There he was born, without any book-learning 

* From the lecture on The Sages of Ivdia, Page 44P, 
“Speeches and Writings nf Swami Vivekananda " Price 
Bs. Two. G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 
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■whatsoever, he could not write his own name — 
this great intellect, never could write his - own 
name — but everybodj’, the most brilliant 
graduates of our university found in him an> 
intellectual giant. That was a curious man. Tt 
is a long, long story and I have no time to tell 
anything about him to-night. I had better stop^. 
only mentioning the great Sri Hamakrishna, the 
fulfilment of the Indian sages, the sage for the 
present time, one whose teaching is just now iu' 
the present time, most beneficial. And mark 
the Divine Power working behind the man. The 
son of .a poor priest bom in one of the wayside 
villages, unknown and unthought of, to-day is- 
worshipped literally by thousands in Europe and 
America, and to-morrow will he -worshipped bjr 
thousands more. 



An Appeal to Indians * 

Oh India ! forget not — ^that the ideal of thy 
•womanhood is Sita, Savitri, Damayanti; forget 
not —that the God thou worshippest is the great 
Ascetic of ascetics, the all-renouncing Sankara, 
"the Lord of TTma ; forget not — that thy marriage, 
•thy wealth, thy life are not for sense-pleasure, — 
are not for thy individual personal happiness ; 
forget not — ^that thou art born as a sacrifice to the 
Motha^s altsu? ; forget not — ^that thy social order 
■is but the reflex -of the Infinite Universal Mother- 
hood ; forget not — that the lower classes, the 
■ignorant, the poor, the illiterate, the cobbler, the 
sweeper, are thy flesh and blood, thy brothers. 
Thou brave one, be bold, take courage, be proud 
iihat thou art an Indian, — and proudly proclaim, 
— “I am an Indian, — every Indian is my brother.” 
'Say, — “ The ignorant Indian, the poor and desti- 
tute Indian, the Brahmin Indian, the Pariah 
Indian, is my brother.” Thou too clad with but 
a rag round thy loins proudly proclaim at the top 
of thy voice, — “ The Indian is my brother, — the 
Indian is my life, India’s God and Goddess are 
my God, India’s society is the cradle of my 
infancy, the pleasure-garden of my youth, the 
sacred heaven, the Baranasi, of my old age.” Say, 
brother, — “ The soil of India is my highest 
heaven, the good of India is my good,” and repeat 
and pray day and night, — " 0 Thou Lord of 
■Gouri, 0 Thou Mother of Strength, take away my 
weakness, take away my unmanliness, and — 
MATT-R ME A MAN !" 

*From *' Speeches and Writings of Swanii Viveka- 
nanda,” Fourth Edition. Page 577. Price lis. Two. 
G. A Natesan & Co., Madras. 


Tp the^Awakened- India * 

Once more awnke ! 

For "sleep it ■was, not death, to bring thee life 
Anew, and rest to lotus-eyes, for visions 
Daring yet. The world in need awaits, 0 Truth ! 
it'd death for thee ! 

Resume thy march 

With gentle feet that would not break the 
Peaceful rest, even of the road-side dust 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady, 
Blissful, bold and free. Awakener ever 
Forward I Speak thy stinuhg words. 

Thy homo is gone 

Where loving hearts had brought thee up, and 
Watched with joy thy growth. But Fate is strong 
This the law, — all things come back to the source 
Their strength to renew. 

Then start afresh 

From the land of thy birth, where vast cloud- 

[beltcd 

Snows do bless and put their strength in thee, 
For working wonders anew. The heavenly 
River tunes thy voice to her own immortal song ; 
Deodar shades give thee eternal peace. 

* From “ SpeceheR and WritingR of Swanii 'Vivelta- 
nanda." Fourth Edition. Pago 632, Prioo Ijis. Two, 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 


AfFEHDIZ. 


And all abova, 

Himala’s daughter T7ma, gentle, pure, 

The Mother that resides in all as Power 
And Life, Who works all works, and 
Makes of onejthe world. Whose mercy 
Opes the gate to Truth, and shows 
The One in 'All, gives thee untiring ' 

Strength, which leads to Infinite Love. 

They bless thee all. 

The seers great whom age nor clime 
Can claim their own, the fathers of the 
Bace, who felt'the heart of Truth the same, 
And bravely taught to man ill-voiced or 
Well. Their servant, thou hast got 
The secret, -i-’tis but One. 

Then speak, 0 Love ! 

pefore thy gentltf voice serene, behold how 
Yisions melt, and fold after fold of dreams 
Departs to void, till Truth and Truth alone. 

In all its glory shines — 

And tell the world — 

Awake, arise, dream no more ! 

This is the land of dreams, where Karma 
Weaves unthreaded garlands with our thoughts 
Of dowers sweet or noxious,— and none 
Has root or stem, being born in naught, which 
The softest breath of Truth drives back to 
Primal nothingness. Be bold, and face 
The Truth ! Be one with it ! Let visions cease- 
Or, if you cannot, dream then truer dreams. 
Which are Eternal Love and Service Free. 


Fourth Edition; 2.000 CopieB, August 1917 ITatesan & Co.. Madras.. 
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